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TO LITERATURE STUDENTS. 


We have lately concluded an arrangement with the 
Eastern publishing house controlling the publication 
of the books of 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


by which we can offer them to our customers at special 
low prices. The retail price of the books is $2.00 per 
volume, our price by mail to any address $1.50 per 
volume or $4.00 for the three volumes. Wecan give 
discounts from these low prices to our authorized 
agents or to Unity Clubs ordering several copies at a 
time The full titles of the books are as follows: 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: His Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, 390 pages, 
with portrait of Emerson. 


In all respects an admirable book. The firet four- 
teen chapters tell all thatis needful to be known about 
the ancestry, the circumstances, the practical labors 
of the man; while the last twelve furnish a masterly 
exposition of his intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ment.”"—The Critic. . 


GEORGE ELIOT: ‘A Critical Study of her Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, with por- 
trait of George Eliot, $2.00. 


‘ Mr. Cooke brings to his work the most inexhaust- 


ible and painstaking patience, the most thorough de- 
votion to the labor he has undertaken, and the deepest 
mental sympathy with George Eliot’s processes as he 
understands them.’”’—Boston Courier. 


POETS AND PROBLEMS. The Poet as a 
Teacher; Tennyson; Ruskin; Browning. Cloth, 
12 mo, 392 pages. 


“*Poets‘and Problems’ will meet a want long felt 
by students and readers. Mr. Cooke's mental hospital- 


ity and spiritual sympathy with the poets of whom he 


Writes render his interpretation one of critical value 
and fill of suggestive insight.”"—Boston Traveller. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


The Teachings and Acts of Jesus:of Nazar- 
— and His Apostles. Literally translated out of 
© Greek. Cloth, 389 pages. This is nothing more 
or less than a reprint of the King James New Testa- 
ment, with the alteration of a few recurring words 
ap 8 “engthy preface explaining the reasons, Mailed 
any ad for25 cents. CHarLes H. Kerr & Co., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn. .street, 
Chicago. 
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HELPS 10 SELF - CULTURE, |. 


The tollowing pamphlets are publisned under the 
auspices of the NATIONAL BUREAU OF UNITY CLUBS 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edwar 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,—at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 


study of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- | 


lems. 

No. 1. Unrry CLuss. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 ‘cents. | 

No. 2. ROBERT BROWNING'sS POETRY. By members 


of the Chicago Browning Society. 2 cents. 

No. 3. OUTLINE STUDIES IN GEORGE ELIOT. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. THe LEGEND oF HAMLET. By George P. 


Hansen. 5 cents. 


No. 5. PROGRESS FROM POVERTY: REVIEW AND 
CrITIcisM OF HENRY GEORGE. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
25 cents. 

No. 6. OUTLINE STUDIES IN HOLMES, BRYANT AND 
WHITTIER. 10 cents. | 

No. 7. THE MASQUE OF THE YEAR. Arranged by 


Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 
oO. 8. OUTLINE STUDIESIN JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 

By Mrs. 8. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. TEN GREAT NOVELS: 
CLUBS AND PRIVATE READING. 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Tue Stupy or Pouitics 1n Unrry CLUBS 
AND CLASSES. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11.. OuTLINE STUDIES IN THE HIstToRY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Prof. William F. Allen, 10 cents. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
By Jenkin Lloyd 


No. 12. OUTLINE STUDIES IN DICKENS'S TALE OF 
Two Cities. By Emma Endicott Marean. 10cents. 
No. 18. THe IMPORTANCE OF THE INTELLECTUAL 


Lire. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History oF ART. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
Diirer. By Ellen D. Hall. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Rexiegrous History anp THOUGHT. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. | 

No. 16. Stupres oF HotuaAnp. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent. discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
sd ape except number 2, will be sent FREE to any 

NITY subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


HE COMPLETE LIFE. ASermon-Lecture, from 
the standpoint of Modern Thought. By James 


H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 


for 2c. stamp. Address, THE New IpgEAtL, Duluth, 
Minn. 


horthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE QF CHARGE. Send for firet 


lesson and begin study atonce. Address 


WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 
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NOW READY: 
“SHOW US THE FATHER.” 


Copies of this book are now ready, and can 
be seen at our oflice or at the book-room of the 
American Unitarian Association, or will be 
mailed by us to any address. 


CONTENTS. 
The Change of Front of the Universe, 
| Minot J, Savage. 
The Fullness of God, 
Samuel R. Calthrop. 
The Unity of God, 
| Henry M. Simmons. 
The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick. 
The Faith of Ethics, 
: William C, Gannett. 


Religion from the Near End, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.00. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 
Publishers, Chicago. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR. 


An anonymous novel. In a review from advance 
sheets, 7'he Open Court says: 

‘*A Pure Souled Liar is, for originality of plot, 
finished and entertaining style, and high purpose, one 
of the most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press. Added to this is the wonderful air of 
reality that pervades the book, especially in the open- 
ing chapter. This is due, we think, in part to very 


cunning art, and also to the circumstance of the ° 


author's complete incognito. ... Directness of style 
and sincerity of purpose characterize every page. The 
personnel of the story are chosen from that enticing 
peepee ee class, marked by aspiring souls and 
ohemian instincts, the students of a modern Art 
Institute; thus supplying an agreeable variety to the 
motive and characters of the average society novel, of 
which we are getting rather too many.” 
Paper, 16mo, 50 cents, by mail or at the bookstores. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“ Theism, or the Knowability of God.” 


By the Rev. Henry Truro Bray, M. A., LL. D., Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boonville, Mo. Price 60 cents. 
Sold by the author. 

‘The Broad Church has appeared. In its represent- 
ative there is no concealment. It has, moreover, 
come with a force of conviction which will not. easil 
be put down, and with a reasoned argument which it 
will tax the ability of his 2 ee meet. A lucid 
statement....an able pamphilet..._likely to make him 
well known not only Bers ut elsewhere.”’—S?t. Louis 
Republican. | 
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THE OPEN COURT. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 


The OpEN Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. 

Translations from the most prominent authors of Europe have been procured, and efforts are made to 
present the very best and most advanced thaught bearing onscientific, religious, social and economic 
questions. 


_ _ 


Contents of Recent Numbers. 


— 


The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, “Evolution and Immortality.” 
It is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; itis a continuance of ourselves in 
our children, in our ideas and in the work we have done during life. Rudolf Wevyler in his essay “ Tue 
PRocESS OF PROGRESS ‘in No. 24 speaks of death as a mere transition and C. Billups in a letter of No. 25 
criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. 

The Ethical Basis of Charity. W. ALEXANDER JoHNsoN. The Editor of The Reporter, an 
organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this 
most vital problem. The basis of Charity must not be sought for in the sustenance of a pauper class who 
would not exist but for charity. The basis of Charity must be sought for in ourselves and our ethical 
nature. ‘To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 

The International Council of Women. ONCURE D. Conway. A timely word about a re- 
markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. 

Determinism Versus Indeterminism. PrRoF GEORG VON GizyckKI, in Nos. 25 and 26. George 
von Gizycki is Professor of hygeine 4 at the University of Berlin. His name is well known beyond the 
boundary ot his country. The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treatedin a 
clearer and more forcible manner. Contributions on the same subject may be expected from E. P. Powell 
and Xenos Clark. 

Retiex Motions. G. H. Scunerper, in No. 24. G, H, Schneider's book, Der Menschliche Wille, is 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions isa 
translation of the basic chapter of Schneider's work. lt contains the fundamental propositions of physio- 
logical psvchology. , 

’ Evojution and Idealism. Pror. E. D. Cops, in No. 23. A very able statement of Positivism and 
scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. Prof. Cope treats this subject with per- 
spicuity and strength. His essay should be compared with the Editorial of No. 85 ‘Idealism, Realism and 

oniem.”’ 

Trusts and Unions and is the Banking System a Monopoly? Lyman J. Gags, in No. 
88 and 39. These two essays contain thesubject matter of the author's lecture in the Economic Conferences. 
Mr. Gage is one of the most prominent bankers in the financial world. His view of the banking system in 
reference to the social problem deererves the attention of all parties. An answer to his propositions from 
the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. 


Terms, $2.00 per year. $1.00 for Six Months, 8050 for Three Months, Single Copies, 10 
Cents. Send for Free Sample Copies. 
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(Nixon Building, 175, LaSalle Street) 


Humorous Column, 


Fancy Work Department, 
Baited by S. W. Foss, the well- 
known contributor to all leading 


150 000 READERS Raited by EvA M. Niuus, the 
American Humorous Publica’ns. 9 EVERY WEEK peding / “+ work Des: y on 


THE YANKEE BLADE 


Is now in its forty-seventh year, and is unquestionably the Largest, Swegenees, Handsomest and Cheapest Week! 
emily Story Paper in America. The publishers of THE YANKEE BLADE are aiming for THE LARGES 
CIRCULATION LN AMERICA, With this object in view they makea special offer to new subscribers Senda 
trial subscription, and be 

prepared to know ee 
per to order for the coming 
year. All who subscribe 
at once will receive THE 
fgg’ ty arg 5 wea 
or 10 cents; weeks for 
POPULAR 25 cents; six months for 50 


AMERICA cents; one year, $1; two 

waaase ears, $1.75. A SUBSCRIP- 

. To FREE for EVERY 

SUBSORIBERS. Don't mis- 

SUBS S. Dont mis- 
anderstand our offer. The regular subscription price of Tok YANKEE BLADE 1s $2, but to introduce our paper 
everywhere it will be sent ON TRIAL during the continuance of this offer for the special prices named abeve, 
Tite YANKEE BLADE can be procured through any newsdealer at 5 cents acopy. Remittances should be made 
in Money Orders, Express Orders, or Registered Letter at our risk. Postal Notes are no safer than bills. Stamps 
én (one cent preferred) when more con=- 
venient. All Postmasters are required to 
register letters when requested. Address: 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs, 
4 MILK STEEET, Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO, ILI. 
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The 


Honsehdld Department 
Edited by TREBOR OHL. Con 
taining only authorized reports 
“¢ the Boston Cooking School. 


Faacinating Stories 
f Adventure and Travel for 
Men. _Stories of Love and the 
k for ths Ladies 


AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S 


By GILES B. STEBBINS. +00 large pages. 
Allabout the Ta- ANU AL riff, The best 
cheap book onthe 8 Protection side 
Endorsed by the leading newspapers of the cour- 
trv. Paper edition 25 cents. Handsome cloth ed- 


ition on fine paper. 75c., mailed. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers and Booksellers, Chieago. _ 


A STUDY OF 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


BY LEWIS G. JANES. 


320 pages. 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. Price $1.50 
a7 fairer A Ey has been eS = 

grounds on which the anti-supernaturalist Hu.| THE LEGEND OF 

manitarian bases his opinion of Jesus and of the ori- | Gathered from original H AM L K T 

gin of Christianity, * * Its theology and christology | sources by GkorGE P. HANSEN, late U.S. consul to 


are of the most radical Unitarian kind; but the temper | Denmark. A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
and the spirit of the book are so refined, so earnest, | found him. Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents, mailed- 


and so fair to all opponents, that it must impress those | Catalogues freee CHARLESH KERR & CO., Pub. | 


who are compelled to disagree with its most promi- | lishers, Chicago. 
nent conclusions as a model of polite and generous 


controversial writing.”"— Brooklyn Union. 
t- ipt of price. book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpfu 
Saas POT Tee Ce ee pene readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mail 


OHARLES H. KERR & 00., Publishers | for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Chicago. 


RACTICAL PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 


ee. CHARLES 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPs 


Published or sold by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


ge Price per dozen does not include postage, “Ky 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONs, 


Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs, Katg 
Gannett Wells. 

Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley ang 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C, 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 

Channing and the Unitarian Movement jp 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 

Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. 

Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones 
10 cents; per dozen, $1,00. 

By Mrs. Eliza R. 


Gannett. 


Stories from Genesis. 
Sunderland. 

The Story of the English New Testament 
By N. P. Gilman, 

Talks about the Bible (Old Testament), By 
Newton M. Mann. | : 

The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By H. M, Simmons. 

Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sup. 
derland, 

Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 

The Christmas Poem andthe Christmas Fact. 
By W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 

Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, 
except where prices are indicated. 


The Childhood of Jesus, 
Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus, Part LI. In Jesus 
Home. 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. 
XVIII. 


Part I. au jesus’ 


Part III. In Naza. 
reth Town. 

The Childhood of Jesus. 
salem: and After. 

These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 
Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 

cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 

‘Sayings of Jesus.’”’ 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents, 

‘*Kindness to Animals.”’ 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents. | 

‘“Corner-Stones of Character.’’ 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, 20 cents. Ot of print at present. 

“Home Life.”’ 12 tinted cards, with photo, % 
Cents. 

** School Life.’’ 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, I, IIl., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on “ Uniform 
Lesson”’ Plan, 

“Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible textand Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, Siar | to each 

ac 


Part IV. In Jeru- 


member the same card for a lesson. ards for 
1 cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Quarterly Report Cards. .< cents per dozen. 

Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
¥ inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen, 30 cents. 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. <A con 
venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips’), 12 small maps 9 
pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 

The Art of Questioning. ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 cents. 

The Art of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch, 

cents. 

The Sunday School: its Tools, Methods and 
Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 

‘*Behold the Fowls of the Air.”? A drama for 
Sunday School Concerts. Sixcharacters. By J. \ 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 

Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worsh! 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. ¥: 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C,Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Ann 
L. Parker, 5 cents. 

=e Teacher’s Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot 

cents. 

The Masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. : 
Drama Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, ! 

; $5.00 per hundred. 


H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 


cents; 
eae setnatre s Carol. A short Christmas Dram4 
cents. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A. A. Hampton, the first colored graduate of Antioch 
College, took his degree of A. B. with marked honors last 
week. 


‘Nor even an atom lives for itself alone,” says science. 
Religion, though for mankind it has bettered the teaching, 
gladly finds its golden rule of life proclaimed by this 
infinitesimal unit.. How nobly Nature reinforces all the 
noblest moral laws! 


Tue Christian Register of June 14th is largely a memo- 
rial number to James Freeman Clarke. It contains an ad- 
mirable portrait of him, the funeral addresses, pulpit 
tributes and much biographical matter. It is a worthy num- 
ber devoted to the memory of a worthy man. 


One of the pleasant occasions at Meadville this year was 
a surprise celebration of the quarter-centennial of President 
Livermore’s administration. ‘The President’s house over- 
flowed with guests. 
bearing the names of the many students who had con- 
tributed towards the purchase of a valuable etching selected 
by Mr. and Mrs. Bixby of New York, letters from many 
friends, poems, and speeches marked the occasion. 


Very difficult it is for us to imagine any other country 
passing through so important a crisis as that of 1861 in the 
United States. And yet with what'a thrill of satisfaction, 
close upon the news of the manumission of 600,000 slaves by 
the Brazilian senate, do we read of the speedy abolition of 
Russian exile to Siberia. Every such act of emancipation 
effects a double liberty. With the chains of the captive 
fall the more terrible spiritual bonds of the captor. Mercy 
is the great regenerating force. 


Dr. Tuomas last Sunday had some sensible things tu say 
about politics and political issues. He said, “One of the 
questions of the hour is honesty of elections. We hear it 
said in discussing the merits of the various candidates now 
before the people that so-and-so would be a good man— 
because he has money. Did it take money to elect Wash- 
ington, Lincoln or Grant, the: hero Presidents in our his- 
tory? There was atime in the history of Rome when it 
cost a hundred thousand to half a million dollars to elect a 
Senator. Pretty soon after that there was no need of Sen- 
ators in Rome at all.” 


Tue Gypsy Lore Society, a literary organization recently 
established in Great Britain, may prove one of the most in- 
teresting of international societies, since its purpose is the 
publication of all that’ can be collected concerning the 
Romany language and traditions, and the thousands of 
Sypsies in the United States and other lands make it an 
interesting field of investigation. Charles Godfrey Leland 
is president of the society; and one of the most distinguished 
of Romany scholars, Arch-duke Josef, of Austro-Hun- 
sary, was among the first to join it. The $5 fee admits 
to full membership and enables one to receive its publica- 
tions. We shall watch with interest the development of all 
knowledge concerning this strange though gifted race. 
Part I of the society’s quarterly journal will appear July 1. 


A testimonial, handsomely engrossed, 


In the election of Miss Rice as trustee of Antioch Col- 
lege last week and the nomination of Mrs. M, B. Carse, 
as a member of the County Board of Education this 
week we note significant signs of the times. It is fitting 
that the college which was one of the first if not the first 
institution of high learning to introduce co-education should 
be the first to place a woman upon its board of administra- 
tion. Miss Rice is an honored alumna of the institution, 
the head of one of the most successful schools for girls in 
Chicago, and will do credit to the institution that in so hon- 
oring her has honored itself. 


Tue last triumph of “The King’s Daughters” that we | 
have noticed is at Denver. Some seventy or eighty ladies 
in that city are banded “ In His Name.” ‘The organization 
is over five years old. At a recent meeting held in Unity 
church they determined to build and conduct a Home for 
Friendless Women. The work was divided among an 
‘‘ Agitation Ten,” a “ Visiting Ten,” ‘‘ Propaganda Ten,” 
etc., etc. How beautifully do the higher elements combine 
in these blossoms of the spirit. This name comes from 
Mrs. Utter’s poem, the methods and motto from Mr. Hale’s 
books; the spirit from the Galilean peasant; the material 
from the best elements in our nineteenth century civiliza- 
tion. | 


“~~ As we approach the political ferment how sad it is to re- 


call the grave words of President Cleveland in his letter of 
acceptation four years ago and the disappointing sequel. 
Speaking of the need of uncorrupted suffrage he said, 
“Of the means to this end not one would in my judgment 
be more effective than an amendment to the Constitution 
disqualifying the President for re-election.” And still four 
years of pressure and power have made him an eager can- 
didate for re-election, and this has been the case with his 
well-meaning predecessors for many years. This will 
always continue to be so until a tired people will demand 
the amendment that prolongs the Presidential term and 
makes re-election impossible. 


Curcaao this week is a seething cauldron. The political 
pot boils. The corridors of the various hotels are_boister- 
ous to an extent that makes one ashamed of humanity, 
when we reflect that the cause of the agitation is simply 
the strain of personalities, largely actuated by geographi- 
cal or still less noble considerations. Unrry will go to press 
probably before the standard-bearer of the Republican 
party is named. At the present writing it is encouraging 
to see such an array of worthy names being pushed to the 
front—men who have not served in the treadmill of party 
machinery. Either one of half a dozen of the names that 
will be prominent in the Convention can justly expect the 
confidence of honest men and the support of those who 
while serving a party do not cease to be patriots. 


Tur Republican Presidential Convention for 1888 marks 
something more than a passing event in the life of Chi- 
cago. It gives to the city a noble hall which, though con- 
structed on business principles and with the profits of busi- 
ness secured, still from the start has represented a public 
spirit that is hopeful. Announcement is already made of 
the large intention of the builders. They propose to devote 
this great hall which will seat some eight thousand people 
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to the educational interests of the city, and that too in the 
most rational and practical way. A series of instructive 
lectures by the ablest men obtainable is already being 
planned for Sunday evenings. 
ranged on a sufficiently popular scale it may be the begin- 
ning of that revival of the Lyceum platform which will 
make it in reality what Emerson, Phillips and Theodore 


Parker dreamed it should be,—the great secular pulpit of 
America. , 


A Few corrections and insertions should be made in the 
Year-Book of the Conference number of Unrry, June 2 and 
9. The name of Hon. Wm. R. Smith, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
should have appeared as Vice-President in the list of 
officers of the Western Unitarian Conference for 1888-9, in 
place of Rev. S. 8. Hunting, who has served us so helpfully in 
that office the last two years. Under the head of ‘“ Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference,” in thelist of directors to May, 
1889, the names of Miss F. L. Roberts and Mrs. C. S. Udell 
should be replaced by those of Mrs. F. M. Houts, Decatur, 
Tex., and Mrs. Phebe Houghton, Grand Rapids, Mich. Under 
the head of “ Post-office Mission” among the list of Post- 
office Mission workers should be inserted the name of Mrs. 
W. P. McKendry, church of the Messiah, Chicago. Also, 
under the head of the “ Unity Publishing Committee,” the 
name of Miss Louise M. Dunning, the secretary and treas- 
urer of the committee, should appear. And the following 
names, received too late for insertion, should be added to 
the list of Unity Clubs: 


Kansas City, Mo.........- Pres., Warren Watson. 


Sec., Grant R. Bennett. 
Madison, Wis............. Pres., F. J. Turner. 


Sec., Miss Jessie Spencer. 
Horace Davis, of California, at the Unitarian Festival in 
Boston spoke of the Japanese and the Unitarian Mission. 
Among other things he said: “The cultured classes of 
Japan are taking up with all our advanced thought. Huxley, 
Darwin, Spencer, John Stuart Mill, are translated and cir- 
culated almost as freely as in this country. There are two 
points to which they object in Christianity as it is usually 
taught. They object first to the miraculous element. They 
have been educated upon the secular basis to believe in the 
orderly, systematic progress of nature. The sacrificial ele- 
ment is a point where they are at issue. We are so in- 
grained with the idea of sacrifice, that God must be ap- 
peased, that his wrath must be satisfied, that religion 
requires an altar and sacrifice, that it has become part and 
parcel of our thought. But there is no such element in 
the Buddhist or the Shinto faiths. They have no altar, no 
victim, no sacrifice, no idea of the wrath of God or that he 
needs to be appeased; and, when Christianity is presented 
to them in these forms, it seems to them strange and un- 
It is a mistake also, to separate the idea of hu- 
man goodness and love from religious goodness and love, 


as though God’s goodness and love could be different in 
kind from ours.” 


Tue striking bust of Emerson, by Sidney Morse, which 
formed such an attractive feature in the Emerson Memorial 
‘meeting of the Western Conference, is to go to Dr. Edward 
Kmerson, of Concord, but a mold has been made of it in 
Chicago, and copies can be ordered through Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. for $20. The first cast was bought by the 
Emerson Section of the Unity Club connected with All 
Souls church and presented to the church. It now stands 
on a fluted column on the platform. It is a face that will 
smile upon every high thought, and frown and rebuke every 


_ cowardly sentence of the preacher. We hope many churches 


will avail themselves of this opportunity so that the words 
of Mr. Simmons at the close of his Emerson Memorial ser- 
mon at Minneapolis may be applicable in many a sanctuary 
of the liberal faith: ‘‘ Let Emerson’s bust, as it looks over 
this congregation every Sunday from its niche, remind us 
of this religion he taught—a religion which sees the Divine 
everywhere still about us, which finds miracles in the blow- 
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ing clover and the falling rain, and which, blending ‘ with 
the light of rising and of setting suns, with the singing 
bird and the breath of flowers,’ sees the unity of all things, 
from the law of gravitation to purity of heart, and joins 
duty and science, and beauty and joy in a continual wor- 
ship.” | 


To trust in God is heroic service, It is a very hard 
thing todo. That is no “trusting to Providence” which 
yields to a pressure that bears in the wrong direction to- 
day expecting, (“trusting ” is what men sometimes call it) 
that Providence will interpose something to prevent the 
calamity foreseen before we get to it. Providence never 
yet took the boat out of the fatal current into which a trust- 
ing hand had allowed it to glide before it went down 
over the awful Niagara. Providence doubtless has uses 
even for the broken fragments in the whirlpool below. Prov- 
idence can probably do without that rower’s arm, but the 
rower was none the less infidel when he trusted passively 
what he ought to have resisted actively. That is high 
truth the poet teaches when he says, 


“The sovereign proof 
That we devote ourselves to God, is seen 
In living just as though no God there were.” 


Yes, the supreme belief in God is to believe that there is 
no place in His universe in which the runaway can find 
shelter; no rock under the shadow of which he who, once 
having put his hand to the plow and taken it away, can 
find shelter from the noon-day sun. To devote ourselves 
to God is te hold ourselves to the high destiny of struggle 
on the divinest line, as if the universe waited upon our ac- 
tion; it is to stand for the great cause at the time when the 
cause threatens to crush us. It is to so live that our after 
years may not dethrone or deny our earlier ones; that old 
age may not find us. 


‘Old and formal, fitted to a petty part 
With our little hoard of maxims preaching down a living heart.” 


To believe in God is to live divinely, greedy for truth’s 
revealments and love’s fulfillments, that the white hairs of 
age may prove the blossoms on the almond tree that be- 
speaks June and not November in the garden of the Lord. 


te 


ANTAGONISM. 


Many years ago an eminent physician talked to us long 
and eloquently on the place and importance of resistance in 
the development of vitality No life, he said, is conceiv- 
able without foes. The air would not be life-giving and 
strengthening if it were not for its modicum of non-life- 
giving and poisonous matter which the body must resist and 
triumph over. From that triumph comes strength. Power 
can neither exist nor increase except by overcoming some- 
thing. All growth is aclash of powers. The athlete’s arm 
grows sinewy by the schooling of lifting weights and striking 
sand bags. So vital energy grows dominant by resisting and 
tossing away the weights of hostile matters in air,water and 
food; without which exercise it could not thrive on the 
wholesome parts or have power to appropriate them. The 
physician’s talk came to mind again on reading Sir William 
R. Grove’s late lecture on “Antagonism,” which expands 
and illustrates this important thought. After carrying the 
law through the cosmical motions. of the heavens and 
through geological changes, he comes to organic life, espe. 
cially to animals. | 

Here we will take some of his own words:—“Let us now 
consider the external life of animals. I will take as an in- 
stance, for a reason which you will soon see, the life of a 
wild rabbit. It is throughout its life, except when asleep 
(of which more presently), using exertion, cropping grass, 
at war with vegetables, etc. If it gets a luxurious pasture, 
it dies of repletion. If it gets too little, it dies of inanition. 


To keep itself healthy it must exert itself for its food; this, 
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and perhaps the avoiding its enemies, gives it exercise and 
care, brings all its organs into use, and thus it acquires its 
most perfect form of life. I have witnessed this effect my- 
self, and that is the reason why I choose the rabbit as an 
example. An estate in Somersetshire which I once took 
temporarily, was on the slope of the Mendip Hills. The 
rabbits on one part of it, viz., that on the hill side, were in 
perfect condition, not too fat nor too thin, sleek, active, and 
vigorous, and yielding to their antagonists, myself and 
family, excellent food. ‘Those in the valley, where the pas- 
turage was rich and luxuriant, were all diseased, most of 
them unfit for human food, and many lying dead on the 
fields. They had not to struggle for life, their short life 
was miserable and their death early. They wanted the 
sweet uses of adversity—that is, of antagonism.” 

Sir William avers that the Pitcairn islanders, who are said 
“never to have reached old age,”’ “ died of inaction, not from 
deficiency of food or shelter - but of excitement. They 
should have migrated to England. They died as hares do 
when their ears are stuffed with cotton, 2. e., from want of 
anxiety.”” Speaking of the conveniences called “modern 
improvements,” he thinks much is to be feared from them 
unless we rise above them more than yet we have done; and 
he says:—*‘Evils, indeed, result from the very change of 
habit induced by the alleged improvement. The carriage 
which saves fatigue induces listlessness, and tends to prevent 
healthy exercise. The knife and fork save the labor of 
mastication; but by their use there is not the same stimulus 
to the salivary glands, not the full healthy amount of secre- 
tion, whereby digestion suffers; there is not the same exer- 
cise of the teeth whereby they are strengthened and 
uniformly worn, as we see in ancient skulls. It seems not 
improbable that their premature decay in eivilized nations 
is due to the want of their normal exercise by the substitu- 
tion of the knife and fork and stew pan. According to the 
evolution theory, our organs have grown into what they are, 
or ought to be, by long use, and the remission of this tends 
to irregular development or atrophy. Lvery artificial ap- 
pliance renders nugatory some pre-existing mode of action 
either voluntary or involuntary; and as the parts of the 
whole organism have become correlated, each part being 
modified by the functions and actions of the others, every 
part suffers more or less when the mode of action of any 
one part is changed. So with the social structure, the same 
correlation of its constituent parts ts a necessary conse- 
quence of its growth, and the change of one part affects the 
well-being of other parts. All change, to be healthy, must 
be extremely slow, the defect struggling with the remedy 
through countless but infinitesimally minute gradations.” 


The lecture ends with a passage at once humble with true 


scientific humility and optimistic with true religiousness and 
faith: After speaking of the views or suggestions of some 
scientists that by the unlimited dissipation of heat which 
seems established, creation tends to “ universal death,”’ Sir 
William says :—-‘ If there be evidence of this in our solar 
system and what we know of some parts of thé universe, which 
probably is but little, is there no conceivable means of reaction 
or regeneration of active heat? There is some evidence of a 
probable zero of temperature for gases as we know them, 
1. €&., a temperature so low that at it matter could not exist 
in a gaseous form; but passing over gases and liquids, if 
matter becomes solid by loss of heat, such solid matter 
would coalesce, masses would be formed, these would grav- 
itate to each other, and come intocollision. It would be 
the nebular hypothesis over again. Condensation and col- 
‘lisions would again generate heat; and so on ad infinitum. 
. Weare told that there are stars of different ages— 
nascent, adolescent, mature, decaying and dying; and when 
some of them, like nations at war, are broken up by colli- 
sion into fragments or resolved into vapor, the particles 
fight as individuals do, and like them end by coalescing 
and forming new suns and planets. As the comparatively 
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few people who die in London to-night do not affect us 
here, so in the visible universe one sun or planet in a bil- 


lion or more may die every century and not be missed, 


while another is being slowly born out of a nebula. Thus 
worlds may be regenerated by antagonism without having 
for the time more effect upon the cosmos than the people 
now dying in London have upon us. I do not venture to say 
that these collisions are in themselves sufficient to renew 
solar life; time may give us more information. There may 
be other modes of regeneration or renewed activity of the 
dissipated force, and some of a molecular character. The 
conversion of heat into atomic force has been suggested by 
Mr. Crookes. I give no opinion on that, but I humbly ven- 
ture to doubt the mortality of the universe.”’. uo. Be. 
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FORTH ! 
Sing me a song of the song! 
Awake my soul, I say, 


Sing me a matin lay; 
For the morn’s awake and abroad, and I am strong. 


Try not to sing the day; 
Can thy two open eyes 
See round the all-round skies? 
Can’st sing the glorious morn with all thy lay? 


As when a song of old 
The stars of morning sung, 
New-made and high up-hung, 
To sing the stars that sang would’st thou be bold? 


Or if “the sons of God 
Shouted for joy,” and sang 
Till new creation rang, - 
Dar’st thou, to sing these sons, pour song abroad? 


And when the hill-tops flame, 
Like Sinai, to display 
Eternal laws, new day, 
These dar’st thou try proclaim, that God proclaim ? 


Nay, nay, not these my song 
Will dare; but a song I bring 
Of the song I can not sing; 
For the morn’s awake and abroad, and I am strong. 


J. Via LB, 


— an we 


DR. ANANDABAI JOSHEE,* 


Just five years ago this month a young girl, barely 
eighteen years old, left her home in India to come across 
the ocean to study medicine. No one who is not familiar 
with the life of women in India, indeed no one who has not 
studied such life in records of inward experience, as well as 


through outside facts, can understand the heroism which 


that simple statement implies. She came, too, neither as a 
Christian nor a Brahmo, but loyal to the faith of her 
fathers, bravely keeping her caste rules and fulfilling the 
requirements of her religion through all opposition. She 
lived among us for more than three years, endearing herself 
to many friends, graduating from the Medical School in 
Philadelphia in March, 1886, and then started back in the 
fall of that same year to take charge of the Albert Edward 
Hospital in Kolpahur, and to instruct young women in 
medicine. Her health had already failed in our trying 
climate, and the weary journey was hardly ended when 
she knew she must give up all her high plans. She died 
on the 26th of February, a year ago. Thesimple record of 
her life is more effective than any comments upon it can 
be. The book can not be put aside until it is finished, 


* Life of Dr. Anandabai Joshee. By Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 
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it holds one so«losely with the thrill of immediate personal 
sympathy. What a life it was! What breadth of thought 
and grasp of spiritual truth in a woman who died when she 
was not yet twenty-two years old! Asa girl of sixteen she 
said these words to those who would persuade her to do 
what she did not approve: “Anything which can not be 
enjoyed by the whole world is bad for me.’’ Again, refer- 
ring to teachers in a mission school in Bombay, “I love 
these mission ladies for their enthusiasm and energy, but I 
dislike blindness to the feelings of others.” She was com- 
pelled to read the Bible on pain of expulsion from school 
and she says, ‘‘As a whole, I have nothing to say against it 
except the assertion, ‘He that believeth shall be saved, and 
he that believeth not shall be damned.’” Again, she says, 
“The whole universe is a lesson tome. I have nothing to 
despise. I am required by duty to respect every creed and 
sect, and value its religion.”** I relyon God. Take any re- 
ligion you like and you will find that its founder was a holy 
man. (Go to his followers and you will find holy men the 
exception.”” When she has decided to go to America, she 
writes, ‘‘I fear no miseries. I shrink not at the recollection 
of dangers nor do I fear them. Wherever I will be, there 
will be heaven for me. God has created many high souls 
who will not neglect me.” ‘As we are all children of one 
Father, no one will attempt to deceive or betray me.” ‘I 
am impatient to learn what my country needs.” 

At this time she was living at Serampore, where her hus- 
band was postmaster, and when the report of her plans 
spread abroad it caused great excitement among all classes 
of people. The Christians did not- want her to go unless 
she would consent to be baptized first; the Brahmins re- 
viled her and put every obstacle in her way. ‘The Bengalis 
crowded around the house where they lived and the busi- 
ness of the postoffice was seriously interfered with. At last 
her husband obtained permission to make a public state- 
ment of her plans fm the public hall, and he was greatly 
surprised to find that Anandabai preferred to make the 
statement herself. No woman had ever spoken in the place, 
it was a grave misdemeanor for a Brahmin to appear in 
public at all, and the hall would not have been granted 
except for the general excitement and desire to hear what 
she could say. “This address contains lessons for us all. 
Every sentence of it reveals more plainly the character of 
the simple, earnest woman. It deserves better at the hands 
of the reviewer than to be cut up in quotations, and should 
be read with the rest of the book. 

The friends of Ramabai will be especially interested in 
aiding the sale of this book, as the profits are to help on 
her school. Nevertheless, the best profit of the book is to 
the reader. It contains a photograph of Anandabai, taken 
in rich native dress, giving a different impression from the 
one in the book of the Ramabai. Her Oriental magnifi- 
cence is in decided contrast to the simplicity of the dress 
which signities that Ramabai is a widow. 

E. E. M. 


THE HEBREW AS A CIVILIZER. 


Has the cringing whine of Fagan, or the harsh tone of 
Shylock, driven from our mind the debt we owe their coun- 
trymen as factors of the world’s civilization? It seems so, 
sometimes, as their exaggerated characteristics rise before 
us in form too real to be agreeable. But by an examination 
of the facts let us see what we owe to them and theirs. Hot- 
blooded, passionate, excitable, the Jew follows his chosen 
path to the end. In love, none is more ardent; in hate, 
none more intense; in religion, none more fervid. And 
these traits, as real an inheritance as his hook nose, have 
once and again brought him tothe front rank of the world’s 
great men. Look at the Rothschilds. Financiers for gen- 
erations, they have stood at the right hand ‘of kings, and by 
advancing or withholding the sinews of war, decided the 
fate of nations. 
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If the Jew elects to turn his attention to statesmanship, 
he becomes a power in the person of a Gambetta, a Lasker, 


or a D’Israeli. The very nations which in past time would 
have driven them across their borders with the relentless lash 
of persecution, to-day regard their words as a guiding star 
pointing to the path of progress. But at what cost has this 
greatness been purchased? Eighteen hundred years of ctuel 
wrong are a dear price, methinks, to pay for present honors, . 
And, moreover, this advancement of the Jew’s position js 
not to be taken as evidence that we are endeavoring to blot 
out the shameful past. For it is a distinction conferred 
upon him in spite of the fact that he is a Jew. Won by 
his own intrinsic worth he stands easily the peer of his fellows. 
His name appears high also on our list of journalists, 
and we read articles from the pen of a Noah, or a Zanin, 
undisturbed by the fact that the writer is a member of the 
Hebrew race. 

Again, he who seeks a knowledge of the ecclesiastical 
events of the past turns instinctively to the works of Ne. 
ander, the Jewish historian, whose keen insight and impartial 
testimony have made him the standard authority on matters 
of which hetreats. The field of history is not the only branch 
of literature in which the Hebrew has excelled, how- 
ever, but he has poured out his stirring measure in the 
songs that Heine sang, with a force and boldness that im- 
parts to them their charm. His stormy soul and restless 


will forbade him to be silent, and with the scorpion lash of 


his biting sarcasm he dealt unsparing blows to right and 
left. All the pent-up, smothered feelings of ages were 
tumultuously poured forth, and the harsh grating of the 
key, as it locked him and his Jewish brethren in the Jaden- 
Gasse at night-fall, took nought from the bitterness of his 
song. ‘The elder D’Israeli, Renan, Goldsmitt, Brandes, all 
have wielded the pen with a master hand. Nor do we find 
them absent from the drama when honors are to be wrung 
from the jealous boards. Rachel and Bernhardt are 
names that rank high, and the fire and earnestness of their 
natures but render them the better fitted to fill their 
chosen profession. 

Not all among these people are devoted to the art of 
money getting, by any means, and many a man who boasts 
his Christian spirit can take a profitable lesson in philan- 
thropy from Moses Montifori, who has done so much for 
humanity. 

But our indebtedness does not, by any means, limit itself 
to these children of a later age. By no means. Go back, | 
if you will, to the dawn of their history, back to the time 
when the Egyptian Sphinx had first propounded her riddle 
to the world, when Paris took his stolen bride to Troy, and 
you will find the first word upon their history’s page is but 
the commencement of the record of our debt. While the 
outer world was wrapt in the darkness of idolatry and 
superstition, these people were offering up their sacrifices 
to the one true God. And as time went on and they began 
to see more clearly, their conception of the Father grew 
more elevating and the worship more pure. Then their 
praise took form and voice in the hymns which David 
chanted before his God, until we of to-day catching their 
inspiration, as fresh and vigorous now as when they first 
fell from the lips of the Hebrew monarch, use the self-same 
words in praise of the self-same God as were used by this 
wonderful people while cathedraled Europe was a wilder- 
ness as profound as the central Africa of to-day. 


Nations arise and perish, the world bows its neck beneath 
the heel of a Czesar or trembles at the march of a Napoleon. 
A new world is discovered. A continent is staked on the 
grim dice of war. Philosophy and science dispute with 


theology in the minds of men. But through the storm and 


stress of a hundred generations the chant is echoed on and 
the words of the prophets repeated by eager lips, until now 
the Christian everywhere expresses his feelings by using 
the same old service, so old and yet so new. For the Old 
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Covenant and for the New, we are indebted to these rever- 
ential minds, and it will enable us to better understand 
their value to us, if we can imagine the condition of the 
world unenlightened by the rays of their divine sunshine. 
Can we forget that Jesus Christ was a Jew, boasting his 
descent in a long line of uncorrupted blood of the house of 
David? ‘Truly we have endeavored, at times, to lose sight 
of the fact, but try as we will, it still confronts us. Yes, 
Jesus Christ, that pivot on which the world swung from 
heathen darkness to the light of modern Christianity, was 
of the pure blood of the sons of Israel. 

Now, if asked, What has been the prime factor of civiliza- 
tion, what answer would you make? The Bible? It is the 
work of the Jew. Jesus Christ? We know that he was of 
the same race. The softening influence of music? Men- 
delssohn, its master, was also a Jew. Through commerce 
and the interchange of commodities? The greatest traders 
in the world’s history have been Jews. ‘Turn it as you will 
rou can not avoid acknowledging that they have been the 
world’s schoolmasters at whose feet we have had to sit to 
learn. And why lower our boasted spirit of Christianity 
¢by trying to avoid the fact? If in the breast of the Jew 
you find seeds of hate, look elsewhere for the same. Shy- 
lock spoke not without cause when he said, “ The villainy 
you teach me I will execute, and it will go hard but 1 


better the teaching.” 
Wiuuis E. DuDLEY. 


EE ae 


SAYINGS OF EXPERIENCED EDUCATORS. 


Endeavor to improve your methods of teaching. 


The “thank yous” and “if you pleases” of school inter- 
course are more important than might at first thought 
appear. 


Detecting errors is not correcting them. 
It is to make men, not to fill them, that we want schools. 


‘Test the pupil’s advancement in an art by calling upon 
him to practice the art, rather than to fell how it ought to 
be done. 


It is what the child does for himself and by himself, 
under wise instruction, that educates him. Concentrate the 
pupil’s work on fewer subjects, and thus develop the power 
of continuous work. | 


Hold well to the essential points. Be on guard against 


diversion from main issues. Know your scheme thoroughly, 
and stick to it. ab, 


The individuality of a teacher is exhibited in the way 
that one teacher illustrates a point differently from an- 
other,—in the way he speaks,—in the way he looks,—in 
the way he thinks it may be,—in the way in which his 
questions are conceived,—in the impromptu expedients 
which he devises,—in what, in general, is called “‘his way 
of doing things.”—The American School. 


(eee 


eens 


- CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK AT MEADVILLE. . 


The closing weeks of the school were occupied with three 
courses of lectures by non-resident lecturers: Dr. Thomas 
Hill gave his excellent course of lectures on “ Ethics,” Doc- 
tor Bixby ten lectures on “Science and Religion.” Only 
those who know Doctor Bixby and his ripe scholarship, can 
appreciate what a treat, what instruction and what inspira- 
tion these ten lectures were to the students who have been 
puzzling their brains all year with the knotty questions of 
life and religion. Suffice it to say, they were listened ‘to 
with interest by all the students and a large number of vis- 
itors. Rev. John Haywood gave the students the results of 
his forty years’ experience in four lectures on pastoral du- 
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ties. Among the other visitors were Rey. Carlton Staples, 
Rev. Mr. Barrows, of the Christian Register, and Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes, of Seneca, Ill., all of whom were heard 
in the chapel and brought some lesson of encouragement 
to the students that are soon to go out into the work of the 
ministry. One of the pleasant features of the closing week 
was a picnic at Conneaut lake, gotten up in honor of Mrs. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones by the students and their friends. 
The examinations occurred on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 12 and 138, witnessed by a large number of outsiders 
who testified to the readiness of the students in answering 
the knotty questions of the professors. The Baccalaureate 
sermon was preached Wednesday evening, June 13, by 
Rev. John Haywood. Mr. Haywood went out of the usual 
course of such sermons and gave a history of the school, 
eulogizing its founders and benefactors. After the sermon 
all were invited to a reception in the parlors, and a large 
number of happy people spent an hour in social 
greeting over the festive board. Thursday morn- 
ing came the graduating exercises. After a beautiful 
anthem by the chair and a prayer by Rev. H. H. Barber 
Dr. Livermore announced the first essay; subject, ‘‘ Reason 
the Ultimate Ground of Faith,” by L. D. Cochrane. Mr. 
Cochrane is an eloquent and forcible speaker, a clear and 
logical thinker, and his essay was undoubtedly the deepest 
and most philosophical of the day. He concluded by say- 
ing that ‘ Reason is the solid earth upon which man has 
built his grand structure from the beginning. Faith is the 
blue heaven above, which rests upon the earth, but reaches 
to other worlds.’”’ He was followed by his wife, Mrs. Cora 
Sexton Cochrane, who gave an essay on the mission of 
Pundita Ramabai; this essay was of supreme interest and 
listened to with rapt attention. Andrew Dyberg, from Sweden, 
gave an essay on “Thomas Aquinas,” followed by A. K.. 
Glover on the “ Jews of Modern Times;”’ Miss H. S. Put- 
nam, on Dorothea 8. Dix, the closing one being by D. C. 
Stevens, of Augusta, Me., on “Christianity in Japan,” 
which must have been of interest to the young Japanese 
student as he heard the eloquent plea for his country like 
that of eighteen hundred years ago, ‘‘ Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us.” President Livermore presented the six 
graduates with their diplomas. ‘They all go directly into 
the work, and will soon be heard from in their respective 
fields. Mr. and Mrs. Cochrane go to Littleton, N. H., 
where Mr. Cochrane has-been called by the Unitarians. Mr. 
Dyberg will do missionary work around Boston. 

Mr. Glover goes to the east to candidate. Miss Putnam 
enters upon her clerical workin Vermont, and D. C. Stevens 
has accepted a call to a new and active society in Newport, 
Vt. The school has had a prosperous year, thirty-seven 
students enrolled, representing many nationalities and 
states, who are preparing for the advancement of the liberal 
cause in this school of the prophets. B. 


—— 


Eprror or Unrry: You are in error, in Unrry of June 16, 

in ascribing my preference of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation as the missionary body through which my church 
and I should work, to my feeling that Cincinnati is practi- 
cally an Eastern city. I have no such geographical whim- 
sey. My interest in the A. U. A. is on a more defensible 
ground. I have no liking for sectionalism in theology or 
in politics, and have said, from the beginning of my West- 
ern residence, that the A. U. A. seemed to me to represent 
national Unitarianism, and that, in recognition of its unsec- 
tional character, as well as in the interest of economy, our 
small Western contributions ought to go into its treasury. 
- You are right in saying that this opinion was formed 
before the ‘ Western issue” was raised, and without regard 
to any of the theological questions which have been debated 
among us. Very truly yours, 


| | Gro. C. THayer. 
CINCINNATI, June 18, 1888. | 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 


os 


ADDING TO VIRTUE KNOWLEDGE, 


A notable problem in spiritual arithmetic is given us in the 
second letter of Peter. We are required to add a column 
of attainments which includes faith, virtue, knowledge, 
temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly kindness and 
love; the last unit being a correction of the common version 
which supplies charity. The various literary unions con- 
nected with our churches have taken up the task of adding 
the unit knowledge to the other attainments, and some 
special interest belongs to the question how that affects the 
result. Or, stating the question in another way, ‘Exactly 
in what way can or should the Unity Club help the church ?” 
In solving Peter’s problem .all the units should be taken, 
and each has some relation to all the others. Anything which 
deepens and broadens the mind adds to completeness of 
Whatever else the church stands for it should 
seek the perfect life, the complete life. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more is said to have remarked that she felt her life deep- 
ened and broadened every way by her fellowship with the 
Unitarians. We doubt not that this satisfaction has come 
largely through or by means of, the literary culture which the 
denomination represents. Not that this literary culture is 
an end in itself but a means by which other attainments are 
reached. Sunday-schools must sometimes teach children 
reading, beginning with the simplest words, sentences, or 
the alphabet, not because the alphabet is a part of religion 
but rather a means of gaining religious and all other knowl- 
edge. So the study classes should acquire knowledge not 
as an end in itself, but as an aid to all virtues. If history, 
poetry, philosophy, music, architecture, painting, sculpture, 
or the great works of the great names in literature, be studied 
it is because all these have their lessons touching the prob- 
lem of life. 

The study class may take up questions of practical 
charity, temperance, penal administration, mission work for 
the purpose of supplying the church with the salt of intel- 
ligence in respect to its most practical activities. The associ- 
ated charities are showing that liberality is often worse than 
wasted because it is not intelligently directed. 

We believe in social forms of worship; that our young 
people need to be interested in distinctively religious work; 
that religious endeavor should be our highest concern. But 
that ought not to hinder our adding to virtue knowledge. 
On the contrary we need the knowledge to help that work 
and save it from the wishy-washy character which will fail 
to command respect. The parlor reading circle has furnished 
readings by young people from Longfellow and Whittier 
for the social service. If any have thought that. the club 
work must necessarily be that of an unpractical, dreamy 
self-culture, ‘‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
and thus losing ‘‘the name of action,” it may be well. to 
note that the Unitarian Building on Beacon street was initi- 
ated and carried forward to successful completion by an 
impulse from the Unitarian Club. This has benefited the 
denomination in two ways: by furnishing a headquarters 
building, and by furnishing an illustration of the fact that 
social forms of religious work may be most practical of all. 
Now various places are protesting against the idea of the 
Unitarian Club as a Boston luxury. In many places it may 
not be best to organize an association of men alone, but the 
social union rather must follow the gospel tradition “neither 
male nor female.”’ The literary union in the local church 
may have a relation to church activities similar to that 
which the Unitarian Club has held to denominational works. 


It is not good warfare for an army to train its guns upon. 


allied forces. We are perhaps intensely interested in 
practical activities, the religious culture of young people, 
mission work, on the plain gospel of common church ad- 
ministration, and we ought to be intensely interested in all 
these things; but this should by no means lead us to mis- 
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trust those educational influences which may be brought to 
bear in church and home to deepen knowledge and broaden 
the life. We should not condemn one good thing from love 
of another, or ascribe to our favorite spiritual prescription 
the virtues which the pill-vender attributes to his pills. 
curing all and making nothing else necessary. Knowledge 
is food for the mind, an auxiliary of all virtues, “its own 
excuse for being,” superior to all forms of spiritual quack. 
ery. The least thing that can be said of some literary 
union is that it has added, by its meetings, something to the 
church revenues. If it has furnished social fellowship 
around a board supplied with elevated thought and conse. 
crated purpose that is better commendation. 

The book of Ecclesiastes is not always wise but we need 
not find fault with the saying: ‘Moreover because 
the preacher was wise, he still taught the people 
knowledge; yea, he gave good heed and sought out and 
set in order many proverbs.” An example may well be 
taken from Edward Everett Hale’s refusal to accept the 
presidency of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs unless 
practical charity should be included in its endeavors. The 
condition was not a hard one. It was in the line of Peter's, 
arithmetic. Mr. Hale was willing to help in adding to vir. 
tue knowledge provided he should have help in adding to 
knowledge charity. The church is best helped by in. 
cluding all the elements of the problem of right living. 


LYMAN CLARK. 


Le 
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THE STUDY TABLE. 
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John Ward, Preacher. By Margaret Deland. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


The verdict of the Boston Literary World, that the situa- 
tion so vividly depicted in Margaret Deland’s well told 
story is unnatural, will scarcely be accepted by the reader 
who considers the influence of Calvinistic teachings on a 
sensitive, imaginative and loyal nature. An absolutely 
honest Presbyterian of this type is John Ward, Preacher, 
and believing that his beloved wife, Helen, will be doomed 
to eternal torments unless she accepts certain doctrines that 
to him are precious, he is consistent in striving to compel 
her acceptance of them. Argument, prayer, love, tender- 
ness, mild preaching and harsh denunciation alike proving 
fruitless, he embraces, as a divine inspiration, a plan which 
comes to him in the agonized watches of the night, not to 
permit his wife, who is visiting her childhood’s home, to 
see his face until the relentless pressure of the pain caused 
by his sorrow and her own should cause her conversion. 

Helen was brought up by her uncle, Dr. Archibald Howe, 
a kindly, ease-loving Episcopal clergyman, who taught her 
to be a good girl, adhere to the requirements of her church, 
and not trouble her head with theological problems. She is 
poorly equipped spiritually when roused from the calm un- 
reasoning content of childhood to a sharp protest against 
the doctrine of reprobation, but the moral grandeur of the 
vital principle involved in the stand she has taken develops 
the native strength and beauty of her character, and gradu- 
ally fits her for the contest. She understands John, and 
when the cruel medicine he has administered destroys his 
life and: he summons her to his death-bed, she soothes him 
to rest, assured that the one barrier that parted them is 
wholly removed. 

The characters of the book are all well defined and life-like. 
Dr. Howe is often met in society. At the theological school 
he had known doubts “that may lead to despair, or to 4 
wider gaze into the mysteries of light,” but had reached 


neither condition. He had simply put off the evil day of 
decidi 


ding what he believed, and amid life’s plain duties 
almost forgot his doubts until brought face to face with 
‘some questioning soul, as when announcing death’s ap- 
proach to his friend, Denner. Lighter touches are found 
among some of the minor personages, prominent among 
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whom are the inseparable little spinster sisters, the Misses 
Woodhouse, who are so thoroughly the complement one of 
the other that their admirer, the quaint bachelor, lawyer 
and organist, Denner, dies without clearly defining which 
one he loves, although the reader is led to infer that his 
fancy lingers most about the younger of the two, pretty 
Miss Ruth. The novel is a suggestive contribution to the 
literature of the day; it will have many readers and awaken 
much thought. 


AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOooRk, 
(Auber Forestier.) 


Our Heavenly Father’s Book. Part II. New Testament. By Will- 
iam B. Hayden. New York: The New-Church Board of Pub- 
lication, No. 20 Cooper Union. 


This small volume marks the fourth in a number issued 
under the title “ Bible Series,” being a ‘compilation of 
truths and facts about the Bible.” It is prepared for the 
New-Church Sabbath-school Association. We are glad to 
receive this little memento of good-will and shall hope to 
examine its pages more at our leisure later. The volume is 
prettily bound in cloth, leaves with red edges. 


——— 


THE HOME. 


DATA OF DECORUM. 


Good manners, like charity, should begin at home, and 
then, also, like charity, “go everywhere.” Becoming be- 
havior is beauty in action. Happy the man or woman on 
whom sit easily and naturally the graces of good breeding. 
Money can not buy them. Fortunate the child in whose 
education this important branch is not neglected, who is 
well trained according to a system based on correct prin- 
ciples of decorum. As may be readily seen, the question 
has an ethical bearing, has much to do with conduct toward 
one’s fellows. It will be remembered that the hero of 
‘“ Waverly,” in his castle-building days, which were marked 
by a love of solitude, “supposed that he disliked and was 
unfitted for society merely because he had not yet acquired 
the habit of living in it with ease and comfort, and of recip- 
rocally giving and receiving pleasure.’”’ Whereat the author 
sagaciously remarks, ‘‘ Perhaps even guilt itself does not 
impose upon some minds so keen a sense of shame and re- 
morse as a modest, sensitive, and inexperienced youth feels 
from the consciousness of having neglected etiquette or ex- 
cited ridicule.” 

‘The truth is,” wrote G. 5. Hillard many years ago, 
touching the theme with equal gravity, ““we degrade polite- 
ness by making it anything less than a cardinal virtue.” 
Then follows a description of a “truly polite man,’ who 
must have the initial gift of “good sense” that he may 
know when to observe and when to violate the conventional 
forms, with “ penetration and tact enough to adapt his con- 
versation and manner to circumstances and individuals; 
above all he must have that enlarged and catholic spirit 
of humility, which is the child of self-knowledge, and the 
parent of benevolence (indeed, politeness itself is merely 
benevolence seen through the little end of a spy-glass), 
which, not content with bowing low to this rich man or that 
fine lady, respects the rights and does justice to the claims 
of every member of the great human family.” 

Looking at the subject of deportment from the same lofty 
view-point, lighting up the dull details of etiquette with 
sage and witty reflections, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall in her 
recent book on “ Social Customs,” has produced a readable 
and instructive volume. The first chapter treats of “The 
early origin of manners and their foundation in human 
reason.” ‘* The history of manners,” she says, “is the his- 
tory of civilization. It is only the fool who despises them, 
because he has not taken the time and trouble to come at 
their real meaning and significance, and therefore begs the 
Whole question by declaring they have none.” 
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Again: “It is a significant fact that manners in old 
English meant much the same as what we now call morals, 
—thus showing the ethical importance which our ancestors 
attached to a decent behavior.” A due regard for one’s 
neighbor and his rights this author considers to be the key- 
stone of our modern code of manners, with humility and 
self-respect as important ‘adjuncts. As to the benefit to be 
derived from going into society, that, says Mrs. Hall, “ must 
depend largely on the spirit in which we go into it. If that 
spirit is purely mercenary or selfish, it is not probable that 
we shall do ourselves or any one else much good; but if we 
go into the world in the spirit of good fellowship, meaning 
to have a good time and to help others have a good time, to 
be amused, instructed, cheered, or moved, as the occasion 
may demand, then society will be both a pleasure’ and a 
benefit to us.”’ | 

The suggestion is aptly made that dress-suits should not 
be “sympathy proof.’”’ It is well to be reminded, in this 
age of pronounced individualism as well as of servile imi- 
tation, that ‘‘one very positive use of society, though not 


- the pleasantest one, is to teach us our own limitations and 


keep down that self-conceit, which, like a cork, is forever 
bobbing up to the surface.” Helpful advice is given in 
the proposed “social maxim,” “ Mortify your own vanity if 
you don’t want other people to mortify it for you.” And 
this, “ Avoid vain repetitions in conversation as well as in 
more serious matters.”’ 

The demand of new times for “new measures and new 
men” is a familiar note. The book in hand shows why, 
ever and anon, the world wants new manners; that it is 
“when customs no longer have a real meaning ’”’ and have 
become ‘“‘ mere shams and pretenses.” ‘“‘ Then thereformer 
is justified if he inveighs against them.”’ Hence the peren- 
nial need of new manuals of decorum, unending revisions 
of the social code, retaining the good of the past, giving 
practical information on such agonizing points as—to quote 
from the table of contents—“ Visiting Cards and their 
Uses,” “The Family Dinner Table,” ‘‘ Children and how 
they should behave at Table,” ‘The Chaperone,” “ Host 
and Guest,’ ‘‘ Washington Customs” and so forth. 

The student of “Social Customs” will meet many lively 
sallies and useful hints by the way. ‘These for example: 


‘Dress should always be subordinate to the wearer, for if - 


a human being is of any account at all he is surely more 
important than his own clothes.” ‘We Americans are too 
nervous and too energetic to care to sit entirely quiet for 
more than a very short time, and yet the ability to do so in 
company and malice prepense shows one has reached the 
high-water mark of good breeding.” 

A fine instance this, of sacrifice to the beautiful. “A 
lady, whose generous and well-ordered table was always, a 
pleasure merely to look at, said to the writer, ‘We have de- 
cided to have flowers on our table every day this winter, 
and to make up for the additional expense by having one 
dish less on our bill of fare.’ A very pretty idea and a 
sanitary one, too, for a rich man’s table.” ilies 

With insinuating emphasis a witty woman of our time 
presses the inquiry, “Is polite society polite?” Her 
daughter, in the pleasant pages before me, discussing to very 
good purpose the data of decorum, deriving thence here a 
line, there a precept, sweetly assumes that society is willing 
to be taught. 

After this one may venture to hope it will always prac- 


tice good manners so far as it knows how. 
Mary H. GRAVEs. 


It is better to err by leaning to the side of mercy than by 
closing the heart against the appeals of suffering. But 
really the mercifully inclined are the least liable to err; for 
while justice is the medium of truest mercy, it should not 
be forgotten that mercy is the most unerring guide to 
justice,--Exchange, 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD... 


Chicago.—The quarterly meeting of the 
Directors of the Western Women’s Unitarian 
Conference was called to order June 7 at 
headquarters, Mrs. West in the chair, Mes- 
dames Ware, Hilton, Warren and the Secre- 
tary present, 
reports of late meetings and of the treasurer’s 
statement, a letter was read from Mrs. F. S. 
Heywood in which she declined to accept her 
late election to this Board. Mrs. B. F. Felix, 
of Unity Church, Chicago, was elected to fill 
her place. Mrs. Phoebe Houghton, of Michi- 
gan, signified by letter her willingness to 
serve the Board according to appointment. 
Letters were read from the State Directors of 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Colorado. Mrs. His- 
cock, of Denver, proposes calling the women 
of her state together in the fall for an ex- 
change of hopes and desires in the work, and 
invites delegates from Chicago. Mrs. Learned, 
of St. Louis, hopes in the Religious Study 
Class of their branch Association to make 
every other meeting a direct education for 
mothers, the alternate sessions to be on Uni- 
tarian thought. Mrs. Savage, of Cooksville, 
reports a new religious reading circle at 
Janesville, studying John Fiske. Two circles 
of Kings’ Daughters at Madison, one of young 
the other of older women; the former she 
thinks may make its special work the Post- 
Office Mission. Further reports an activity 
at Kau Claire, owing to literature sent by 
Miss French, of Kenosha. At Baraboo the 
work flags for need of leaders. 

It was moved that Mrs. Ware be made 
Chairman of the Foreign Mission Committee. 
Carried. Moved, that Mrs. Dinsmore, of Ne- 
braska, be Chairman of the Home Mission 
Committee—she to appoint one member— 
Miss Hilton to act as third of that Committee. 
Carried. Moved, that Mrs. West be Chair- 
man of the Temperance Committee. Car- 
ried. Moved, that a committee be appointed 
to consider the duties of directors, the same 
to be submitted at a special meeting of the 
Directors, June 80. Carried. The Chair ap- 
ointed Miss Hilton, Mrs. Ware and Mrs. 

arren. No further business arising the 
meeting adjourned. 

It seems proper to make public a special 
meeting of this Board held after the annual 
session of the Conference, May 15, to take 
action upon the suggestions made by Mrs. 


After the acceptance of the. 


Andrews, President of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Conference, in regard to more frequent com- 
munication between the organizations. There 
were present six resident directors from 
Missouri and Dakota, and three local direc- 
tors. It was agreed that Mrs. Learned should 
address a letter to Mrs. Andrews, for the 
Board, expressing the desire of this Confer- 
ence to exchange quarterly reports with their 
own, through whatever medium may prove 
most satisfactory to each. It was also pro- 
posed that the idea of State Secretaries for 
Missionary Work be considered, and more 
definite suggestions be made to Religious 
Study Classes. Also proposed, that the ser- 
mons of many of our representative Western 
ministers be often copied by typewriter and 
sent to groups of friends or Sunday circles to 
be read, as at Cooksville with success. 
FLORENCE HILTON, Secretary. 


—Mr. Utter and Mr. Milsted preached on 
James Freeman Clarke last Sunday; the Sun- 
day before Mr. Jones of All Souls made a 
short address to Doctor Clarke’s memory and 
asked the congregation to join with him in a 
telegram of sympathy to the family by rising 
and singing one of Mr. Clarke’s hymns, 
—The Honorable Horace Davis, the new 
President of the State University, passed 
through our city last week. 


Antioch College.—In the humorous lan- 
guage of Prof. Bell, in his after-dinner 
speech Commencement Day, we are glad to 
amnounce that “Antioch is saved once more.” 
It was the usual matchless weather and they 
came,the usual innumerable hosts, from all the 
country side to the Commencement exercises, 
The large chapel was packed to overflowing, 
and the campus was like fairy land with 
women in white and men with youthful 
spirits, though many of them with gray hairs. 
Those who could not find access to the dining 
hall picnicked on the green. It was a pretty 
sight to see fathers and mothers feed their 
children at the foot of the Horace Mann 
monument, under whose inspiring instruction 
these parents had sat, and from whose lips 
they had received the great commission now 
engraved on that granite shaft, “ Be ashamed 
to die before you have won some victory for 
humanity.” In the trustee room things were 
not so buoyant as on the campus, and their 
sessions were long and anxious. Evil days 
have fallen upon the funds once more through 
the tragic death of a trusted trustee; $23,000 
have been hopelessly lost and $7,000 more is 
in question; but notwithstanding this backset, 
by the skillful investment of other funds the 
trustees were able to report upwards of $70,- 
000 productive fund, and to appropriate 
$2,500 this year for the “ Christian Educa- 
tional Society,” who have in charge the ad- 
ministration of the college work. The fol- 
lowing members of the board of trustees 


and Dr. A. E. Duncan, of Yellow Springs; 
M. J. Miller, of Geneseo, Ill.; E. A. De Vore, 
of Berea, Ky.; Hon. John Little, of Xenia, 
Ohio; Hon. J. Warren Keifer, of Springfield, 
Ohio; Hon. Robert Hosea, A. B. Champion, 
Frank Evans and George A. Thayer, of Cin- 
cinnati; Prof. Derby, of Columbus, Ohio; 
Hon. W. A. Bell, of Indianapolis, and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago. Joseph Wilby, 
of Cincinnati, was elected to fill, the vacancy 
caused by the death of C. A. Kebler; Dr. C. 
N. Hogeland, of Brooklyn, was elected to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of A. L. 
Kellogg, and Miss Rebecca 8. Rice, of Chi- 
cago, to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. C. W. Wendte. The college 
matriculated 254 students last year and gradu- 
ated a class of thirteen. Altogether the out- 
look is hopeful, because there is a need of 
the school so apparent that the need ‘is slowly 
creating both support and constituency. M. 


Petersham, Mass.—At the ordination 


‘and installation of H. H. Brown of the last 


were present: President Long, J. Van Meter | 


@ Dees 


——_ 


year’s Meadville class at this place recently 
held, Mr. Chadwick preached the sermon, 
and the following suggestive and impressive 
responsive’service plighted the vows of pastor 
and people. We print hoping it will be 
copied by others: 

Pastor.—Brethren, for what purpose are we met 
together? . 

eople.—To pledge ourselves unto the Lord, now, 
in the presence of His people. 

Pastor.—In what spirit shall we do this? 

People.—In love, out of a gy heart, and a good 
conscience, and faith unfeigne 

Pastor.—Shall we sy ourselves to walk by the 
Spirit, that we may bring forth the fruit of the Spirit 
—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness and self-control? 

People.—Be Thou our strength, O God. 

Pastor.—Shall we pledge ourselves to the service of 
Truth that maketh free, to Love that fulfilleth the 
Law, that we may here be a guide to the erring, a 
strength to the tempted, a light to those in darkness? 

People.—A new Commandment give I unto you, 
that ye love one another. 

Pastor.—Shall we pledge ourselves to the Gospel of 
Universal Brotherhood, to the bearing of one another's 
burdens, to the memory of dear ones, of patriot and 
prophet souls of all ages, and to the memory of him 
who died upon the cross? | 

People.—To the sanctity of home ties, to the honor- 
ing of our country, to an ever growing Christianity, 
and to the cause of Universal Religion, we pledge our- 
selves anew. __. 

Pastor.—Then I, for my part, shall be ready always 
to put you in remembrance of these thin s. For! 
am asteward of the mysteries of God, and it is re- 
quired of a steward that a man be found faithful. Yet 
neither is he that planteth anything, nor he that 
watereth, but God that giveth the increase. 

People.—And we, on our part, would remember to 
be doers of the word and not hearers only. ~Withal, 
praying for you, that God may open unto you a door 
of utterance, through his inspiration. ; 

Together.—So may God sanctify us to one another, 
and to His work, through the power of the Divine 
spirit. Amen. 

Prayer and Benediction by the Pastor. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Forbush exchanged pulpits last Sunday. The 
church at this place seemed to be quietly 
doing its work, occupying as it always has a 
place in the higher life of the city much 
larger than its congregation might indicate, 
Pastor and people are enjoying each other. 
How beautiful is Milwaukee in these days. 
It is worth a trip hither to see the new Jun- 
eau Park with its splendid statues of Juneau, 
the frontiersman, and that of Lief Erickson, 
the Scandinavian discoverer, a copy of the 
one erected in Boston. 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well 01 itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties . 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 


‘T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
THomas Coox, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was indpced to try Hood’s Salsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” MRs. EK. F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by G.I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


June 23, 1888 


UNITY. 


Farmington, Conn.—Last year, by way 
of experiment and with very limited accom- 
modation, a course of lectures, intended as 
preparatory and supplementary to those of 
the Concord Summer School, was given at St. 
Cloud, N. J. The experiment having been 
beyond all expectations successful, the organ- 
izers have resolved to give a similar course 
this year. As the Concord School, however, 
has no session this summer, these lectures 
will be entirely independent. They will be 
civen at Farmington, Conn.,*a quaint old 
shady New England town, ten miles from 
Hartford, thirty from New Haven. There 
will be in all thirty lectures, two a day 
(morning and evening) from June 18 to July, 
7. A free dsicussion after each lecture. De- 
tails concerning lectures and lecturers given 
later. But the morning lectures will prob- 
ably treat of the following subjects: Medieval 
Catholic Thought as embodied in Dante; 
Modern Catholic Thought as represented by 
Rosmini; The Pagan Renaissance as summed 
up in Goethe’s “Faust; Modern Religious 
Thought as exhibited in Tennyson’s ‘In 
Memoriam.” And the evening course of the 
following subjects: Bodily Training as a 
Branch of Pedagogy; Manual Training asa 
Branch of Pedagogy; the various Theories 
of Ethics and Ethical Sanctions; Economics, 
in their Ethical and Educational Relations. 

Questions relating to the lectures may be 
addressed to Thomas Davidson, Orange, N.J. 
For rooms and board apply to Mrs. Ruther. 
ford, Elm Tree Inn, Farmington, Coan. 


Boston.—At Rev. J. I. Clarke’s church a 
sermon written by him will be read each sun- 
day till July first, when his Society will join 
the other South end Unitarian Societies ina 
union service at the New South church. 


—Rev. Brooke Herford removed to his sum- 
mer home early in June and has already be- 
gun, with his characteristic industry, to work 
there for his next winter’s religious campaign. 


—The Divinity graduates of Meadville and 
Cambridge are already consulting with their 
elders upon the acceptance of one of the vari- 
ous calls for their permanent services—and 
several undergraduates have made engage- 
ments forsummer preaching. The field seems 
white with the harvest and the laborers are 
all too few. 


Duluth, Minn.—For family and business 
reasons, Mr. West has resigned his duties at 
this point, and will remove before the Ist of 
July to New England. The next number of 
The New Ideal will probably be issued from 
Boston. 


Weirs, N. H.—The Unitarian Grove 


meeting at this place, is fixed this year for 


the week ending August 5. 


Rev. 8S. J. Barrows, of the Christian 
Register, has been preaching two Sundays in 
Cleveland and one in Buffalo. 


OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 


This book of Mr. Powell’s has run through 
the first edition in six months. Second edition 
now out. It will make a good summer book. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York 
City. 

@ I like it more with each reading,” 

Rev. J. W. Chadwick. 

“T wish itin the hands of every thoughtful 
reader.” John Burroughs. 

“Tt must do a great good.” 

Prof. John Fiske. 


WANTED-—For 2 Unitarian Congre- 
gation in an eastern state, a youngish minister 


of tact, energy and some facility for personal 
leadership ; must be liberal and progressive, 
socially and politically as well as theologi- 


Cally. High grade ability as a preacher not 


essential, but will be appreciated and can be 
paid for if present. Address, in strictest con- 
fidence if desired, PROGRESS, this office. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsstAH, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, June 24, services at 11 4. 
M.; 7:30 P. M., Religious Study Class. 

Unity CnHurcH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, June 24, services at 10:45 a. M. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, June 24, services at 10:45 
A. M. 

ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, June 24, services at 
11 A. M.; subject, Commencement Day, a Post- 
Graduate sermon. Bible Class, 7:30 Friday 
evening. 

Unity CHurcu, HInspaute. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, June 24, services at 
10:45 A.M. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is peculiar in strength 
and economy—it is the only medicine of 
which can truly be said, “one hundred doses 
one dollar.” T ry a bottle and you will be 
convinced of its merit. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


All books sent for notica by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our 
columns and the interests of our readers. Any books 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A Dream of Church Windows, etc. Poems of House 
and Home. ByJohn James Piatt. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 129. 
Price ‘ 

Exercises in Ettglish. By H. [. Strang, B. A. 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. Cloth, pp. 92. Price.. 35¢ 

Agnes Surriage. By Edwin Lassetter Bynner. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. Paper, pp., 418. Price... .50c¢ 

The Lord's Prayer. By Rev. Alfred Hood. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowry & Co. Patemoster 
Square. Cloth,pp. 95. 


A Great Offer. 


No matter in what part you live, you had better 
write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, without de- 
lay; they will send you free information about work 
that you can do and live at home, at a profit‘of from 
$5 to $25 and upwards daily. A number have earned 
over $50 in a day. Both sexes. All ages. You are 
etarted in business free. Capital not needed. Every 
worker who takes hold at once is absolutely sure of a 
snug little fortune. Nowis he time. 


We will! print your name and ad- 
dress in American Agents’ Direc. 
8 tory, for only 12 cents in post- 


age stamps; you willthen receive great numbers of pictures, cards, 
catalogues, books,sample works of art, circulars, magazines, pa- 
pers, general samples, etc., etc., UNCOVERING to you the great broad 
field of the great employment and agency business. Those whose 
names are in this Directory often receive that which if purchased, 
would cost $20 or $30 cash. ‘Thousands of men and women make 
large sums of moneyin the agency business. Tens of millions of 
dollars worth of goods are yearly sold through agents. This-Direc- 
tory is sought and used by the leading publishers, booksellers, 
novelty dealers, inventors and manufacturers of the United States 
and Europe. It is regarded as the standard Agents’Directory of the 
world and is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names appear 
init. Those whose names arein it will keep posted on all the new 
money making things that come out, while literature will flow to 
them ina steady stream. The great bargains of the mostreliable 
firms will be put before all. Agents make money in their own 1ocal- 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Some agents make 
over ten thousand dollars a vear. All depends on what the agent has 
to sell. Few there are who know all about the business of those who 
employ agents; those who have this information make big money 
easily; those whose names are in this Directory get this information 
FREE andcomplete. This Directory is used by all first-class firms, 
all over the world, who employ agents. Over 1,000 such firms use it, 
Your name in this directory will bring you in great information and 
large value; thousands will through it be led to profitable work, 
and FORTUNE. Reader, the very best small investment you can 
make, is to have your name and address printed in this directory. 
Address, AMERICAN AGENTS’ DIRECTORY, Augusta, Maine, 


FOUR GREAT LEADERS 


In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martinean. To eacha Unity Mission tract is de- 
voted, giving asketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. 

Each tract 14 to 32 pages long. Price of each, 5 
cents; 10 copies for 25 cents. 
No. 18 Channing» No. 20 Emerson. 
No. 19 Theodore Parker. No. 271 Martineau. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FLY KRILULEGR. 


' Dutcher’s is the only reliable, Powerful’ Killer. 


Certain death. Quick work. Commence early, kill 


off the young, prevent reproduction, and enjoy calm 


repose. : 


The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 


AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 


AS A LAXATIVE, Ii acts mildly, but 


surely, on the Bowels. 
AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kia- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 


Recommended by professional and businessmen. 
' Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


eee ne 


New York, Penn & (hi0 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake KR } & Western R. BR. 


—_-FOR-— 
Suriale, aa Falls, : 
New York, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 
AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 
TO THE EAST, 


——WITH—— 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 


R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 
Www “YTOor=z.~ 


LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 


A Novel. By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
1 vol., I2mo. $1.50. 


“It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goeson from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 


| fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published has had, to 
‘| my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 


have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, inall this presentation, there is not a hintof irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,—an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of seryice to all intelligent in- 
quirers Ihave no doubt. Itis, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only,.and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentatiorf of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character- painting. he dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the mOst cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion.’”’—Vora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by CHARLES H. 
KERR & Co,, 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Over STU DIES in Historyof Ireland, 10 cts. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. Pubs., Chicago. 
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Its superior excellence preven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterof acentury. Itis 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Stron g- 
est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Prices 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CQO., 
NEW 


MARVELOUS 


NEMOR 


YORK. CHICAGO, ST, LOUIS 


‘DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Cure of mind wandering. 
Any book learned in one reading. 

Clasaes of 1087 at. Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 
1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1216 at 
Boston, large classes of Columbia Law students, at 
Yale, Wellesley, Oberlin, University of Penn., Michi- 
gan University, Chautaugua, etc., etc. Endorsed by 
RicHARD Proctor, the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, 
JuDAH P. BENJAMIN, Judge GiBson, Dr. Brown, E. H. 
Cook, Principal N. \Y. State Normal College, etc. 
~ Taught by correspondence. Prospectus Post FREE from 
PROF. LOISETTE, 287 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


James Freeman Clarke’s Works. 


Every Day Religion. 12mo 
Events and Epochs in Religious History. 
The Ideas of the Apostle Paul. 12mo 
Self-Culture. 12mo 
Vexed Questions in Theology. 12mo 
The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. 
*The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. 16mo 
*The Christian Doctrine of the Forgiveness of 
Sin. 
*Essentials and Non-essentials 
18mo. Paper 25 cents, cloth 
*Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors. 
*Steps of Belief, 16mo 1.00 
»*, Any of the above mailed on receipt of price. 
Agents wanted. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
and Booksellers, Chicago. 


12m0. 
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in Religion. 


WORKS OF WILLIAM E. CHANNING, D.D. 
One-volume edition. Svo, 932 pages. $1.00. ‘*Not- 
withstanding the fact that it contains the entire writings 
pf Doctor Channin (as published in six volumes), the 
bloe is so large and handsome as to be perfectly legible 
.y any eyes, and the page is an open and attractive one 
i". .” A new opportunity is afforded to students of 
tyerature and of social science to acquaint themselves 
with some of the best thought of the century, couched 
in singularly pure and beautiful style." —/adependent 
(Orthodox), New York. — 
Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of 
one dollar, by CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


for by Pecr’s Par. Iuprovep 
URE E A Cogmiongsp Ears Davos, 
G Rie the Whispers heard distinctly 
Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & proofs, FREE. Address 
or call on F. HISCOX, 8§3 Broadway, N.¥. Name this paper 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.’"°"—Boston 
Heraid. 

“Fullof originality and common sense.”—Boston 
Gazette.” 

“Much good sense and good feeling; and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it..""—-TrEmpLeton in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

‘*Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis astory which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CQ,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE OLD FARM HOME. 


A SHADOW OF A POEM. 
BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.—Boston Transcript. 


A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.—Christian Regis- 
ter. ” 


The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 


lyric which bring a memory, an 35 gl cp or a 


thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England [ook back to the old farm 
home through a mist of tender tears.—7'he Universat- 
ist. | 

Cloth, blue and gold. 88 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by ' 


CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Theodore Parkers 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man, 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12M0, PP. 480; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 To $1.25. 


“This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book.’’— Unity. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


is the amount you can get for a small 
WO Leum if you know just where to send 

for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 2 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in°THr AGENTS’ REcorRD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send THE Farm- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrate ) atrial year free. Itis but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six atone dollar. Address 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


A VOICHR! 


It speaks in tones not to be mistaken by any one 
who listens. The most remarkable paper of the day. 
Send 12 two-cent stamps for three months’ trial sub- 
scription. : 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
230 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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MENTAL GYMNASTICS 


MEMORY CULTURE. 
By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 


A practical and eas 
or young, Can train 
may choose— 


THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, . tems of: Business. 


The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago daily papers. The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 


system by which any person, old 
imself to memorize anything he 


The author, an old man, claims to have a memory 
more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even while he was young.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
5 ree na as the best book obtainable on that subjeci.— 
nterior. 


Most ingenious; enables any one, who familiarizes 
himself with the system, to carry an immense mass of 
digested information, ready for production on demand, 
By experiment we have tested the author’s mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.—Ad- 
vance, 


The author’s method aids us in getting control at wil! 
of the organs unconsciously employed in acts of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection. Itis ingenious 
and simple.—Chicago Times. 


Price, $1.00; Sent by mail Postpaid. 


DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 


45 Randolph st., Chicago, III. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, 
five weeks for 10 cents. 


Sample copies, 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


THE WoMAN’'s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also al! official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-five thesame bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca’ vassers. 


The WomAN’'s TRIBUNE and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 
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KIRKLAND St HOOL 


_A few boarding pupils received in the family of 
the Associate Principal. For a catalogue, 7 ie 


Mrs. ADAMS, 275.Hurop St., Chicago. 


—— 


ANTED—Agents to supply any beok cus- 
Y tomersask for, Extra payor books. 
Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago 
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